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current in Turkey on a great variety of subjects; and partly
because his work exemplifies in perhaps a more marked
degree than that of any other writer the peculiar phase
through which Ottoman poetry was at that time passing.

It might be thought that prose would have been a more
suitable medium than verse for the discussion of subjects
such as Fazil's, but Turkish prose was just at this juncture
in a somewhat uncomfortable condition. The grandiose but
perspicuous style of the great Classic writers had been suc-
ceeded by the monstrous affectation and studied obscurity
of the later Persianists; this proving alike intolerable and
incomprehensible, had given way to a new and more Turkish
and natural manner which, despite the gallant and individually
successful efforts of a few talented men, was still in an
unsettled and inorganic state, so that the average Turkish
prose of the period was little more than a succession of
vague and incoherent phrases loosely strung together.

By selecting verse as his medium, Fazil escaped the danger
of this vagueness and incoherence. His couplets are each a
sharp and clearly defined entity conveying a definite statement,
often neatly, sometimes smartly, expressed. Similarly, his
style, while destitute of all the higher poetic qualities, is,
on the whole, witty, sparkling, and vivacious, the occasional
introduction of familiar or colloquial words and phrases
imparting a lightness of touch and playfulness of tone well
suited to the subjects treated. This last-mentioned feature,
the employment of conversational idioms in certain styles of
poetry, became very popular about this time; tending as it
did towards simplicity and directness, it was in harmony
with the spirit of the Romantic Period.

The works of Fazil are noteworthy for yet one more
reason; in them we have the last word of the Shehr-engfz
type of poetry. There are no more riming lists of profes-